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00:12 
CD: It’s good to see you today Jack, thank you for coming down. 


JH: Thank you. 


CD: Um we’re just going to start off with a little bit of technical stuff. 
If you could say your name and spell it so the transcribers get it right, 
that’d be great. 


00:25 
JH: First name is Jack, J-A-C-K, middle name is Ray, R-A-Y, and the last 
name is Hammett, H-A-M-M-E-T-T. 


CD: Very good. If we could just start out, if you could just introduce 
yourself and tell us where you’re from originally. 


00:43 

JH: Well I’m Jack Ray Hammett. I’m a retired (war?) officer of the 
Navy. Uh, I was born and raised in Cleveland, Ohio, joined the Navy in 
1937, and uh stayed in until 1959, uh went I went into fleet reserve, 
and then later retired in ’67. And I made my home in the latter years 
on the west coast of California. 


02:06 
CD: Could you tell us the story of when you enlisted, how old you 
were, what the date was, where you did it? 


JH: April...17, I think, 1937, as best as I can remember. I was 

a naval reserve. I then transferred into the regular Navy in, one year 
later, in April of eight-...’38, and was sent to...naval training station at 
Great Lakes, Illinois, where I went through naval training, I trained 
there. And at the end of training because I had played saxophone in 
the school band they sent me to the Navy band school afloat of the 
U.S.S. Argonne, stationed at San Pedro. The Argonne was one of the 
base force, the base force include the Argonne, which is the flagship, 
Antares, Medusa, Vestal, U.S.S. Relief, and the U.S.S. Utah, which 
was an old battleship which was used for target practice. And we 
were Stationed in San Pedro, in that area, and the battle force was 
stationed in Long Beach, which was just down the road apiece. And I 
was stationed on the Argonne for a while, until uh we got our orders 
to the uh the east coast to attend the New York fair, and the whole 
battle fleet started to go around through the Panama Canal towards 
the...New York, (03:40) and uh, according to the history that...Hitler 
complained to Roosevelt about it being an act of aggression, about us 
bringing our battle fleet to the east coast, and we were diverted from 
there, from before we got to New York, back to Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba. And while in Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, I found that the ratings 
were very slow for bandsmen, and some of the men that been in 15, 
18 years and was just making Petty Officers. And I decided to change 
my rate to a Seaman, and they transferred me to the U.S.S. Medusa in 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. (04:17) I forgot to mention that while I was 
on the west coast, on the Argonne, we used to try to make a few 
dollars because we got paid very poorly. I was making 36 dollars a 
month. That we would play dance gigs on the beach. We’d get 
together a few guys and we’d have a combo, and I was playing at the 
Clio Hall in San Pedro, and I noticed a cute little thing dancing that I 
liked, and uh during the intermission I went down and asked her if I 
could dance with her, and she said yes, and I danced with her, and I... 
then asked her if I could take her home, like all good sailors, and she 
said no because her mother was in the gallery, her chaperone, so that 
blew that. And then coming back later on, on the Medusa, close to a 
year later, um...[ um met her again, through a blind date when she 
was babysitting somebody. And I started going with her, and um I 
decided to marry her, and I did, I married her, she was 16, I was 19. I 
didn’t realize I had met her when she was 15. And so the priest that 
married us said, “This can’t work. She’s Catholic, Portuguese; you’re 
German, Christian (Zionist?). You’re in the Navy making 36 dollars a 
month. It can’t last a year.” It’s lasted 68-and-a-half years. And uh, 
she’s still at home, but she has Alzheimer’s now. So that got me to the 


point where I was a sailor boy, young sailor boy, married, living on the 
beach. I had to pay 30 dollars a month for an apartment, and uh I was 
making 36 dollars a month, so it didn’t work out very well. But then I 
made Seaman First Class and that made me 54 bucks, and now I had 
a little extra money, and of course I didn’t realize that Grandpa and 
Grandma, her mother and her father, were putting some food in the 
larder. And so that survived well until our ship got ordered to Pearl 
Harbor. And I said, “Where’s Pearl Harbor?” And I was told, and I said 
goodbye to my young wife when my ship went out to Pearl Harbor. 
(06:31) And while I was out at Pearl Harbor on the U.S.S. Medusa I 
got sick with mononucleosis. And in those days, mono, they didn’t 
know much about it, and it was considered very contagious. So they 
put me in the...in the ward where I couldn’t be around anybody, and I 
observed there that these navy pharmacists made (secorma?) had a 
pretty good life. They had bunks, and I would been sleeping in 
hammocks, and I decided well maybe I should be a strike to be a 
pharmacist mate, that would be good, and I could get my food up 
there, and have a nice bunk to sleep in, which I did. I changed my rate 
from Seaman First Class to Hospital Apprentice First Class. And now I 
had a nice place to sleep and I was learning something. Although I 
was a high school dropout, I really wanted to learn, and I felt now I 
had something I wanted to learn, and I did I studied all about anatomy 
and physiology, and histology, and laboratory, and all this science, 
these medical sciences, and then I got my orders transferred to a 
hospital course school, San Diego, but they wouldn’t accept me 
because I was a Hospital Apprentice First Class, and they only took 
Hospital Apprentice, Second Class. So they said, “Well we’ll send you 
to the Navy Hospital across the bay.” And that they did, they sent me 
over to the Navy Hospital, and I started in training there, where I 
worked three months...in surgery, three months in medicine, three 
months in eurology, three months in orthopedics, and I work in labs, 
and physical therapy, and went on and made Third Class Pharmacist 
mate in those days. (08:17) But you have to realize I was getting 
pretty lonesome out there. Beautiful Hawaii, it was very beautiful 
then; it was very primitive then. And so I was able to ask my wife to 
come out, but she had to borrow money from her mother in order to 
get on the ship, and she did. She borrowed 85 dollars, and that’s all it 
cost her to come out on the Matsonia. And when she arrived on the 
Matsonia the best man at our, our wedding had- I met her at the ship 
with all the leis, and piled way up here in the lays; we have pictures of 
it and things like that. And I had found a one-room in a house uh in 
Kapahulu, which is just behind the Diamond Head area, on a- ona 
knoll, and one room in this house - they charged me another 35 
dollars just for one room; no cooking, no showers, no bathroom. You 
had to use a common bathroom, and there was a...um opening there 
(cough) a large room which these rooms boarded off of, and each 


room was rented by somebody from the Navy. And I was in that room, 
and uh...we enjoyed life there. Uh my wife because uh, we were didn’t 
have much money now, although a pharmacist mate third class I got 
60 bucks a month, and then by getting commuted rations they gave 
me 50 cents a day for food...on the beach. So now I had fifty 
and....seventy-five. We thought we were doing pretty good, but my 
wife thought she would try to help out, so she wanted to get a job. So 
we tried to get her a job as a waitress at a place called the chicken 
coop, right across from fort Derussy. The owner - they served beer 
there - and the owner asked us how old she was. She says, “21.” She 
wasn’t 21 obviously. Well she was holly, and that was kind of good for 
their business, so they decided to hire her, and she did. She started as 
a waitress. (10:21) They asked her if she had experience, she said 
yes. They found out when she would take one plate, then another 
plate, and uh separate plates to get something then uh, she didn’t 
know how to handle f-...anything, but there was a Japanese cook that 
took her under...his wing and sort of helped her out, sympathize with 
her, his name was Freddy. (10:40) And she went on to work and got 
great tips, the sailors-sailors...sailors and soldiers were in there all 
the time, and of course she was a cute little holly girl and, and uh... 
she got good tips. And as a result, now I didn’t have to worry about 
eating anymore, because I would go down to pick her up and there 
was always something extra there for me. And life was very idyllic, it 
was beautiful, there was only two hotels, major hotels, in - the Luana, 
and the...Hawaiian Hotel, and we were living a wonderful life, we 
were really having a honeymoon. As a result Hawaii is very close to 
my heart. And then one day we were...I was home in bed, with her, 
and uh...it was on a Sunday morning, (11:27) and there was a loud-a 
loud noise going on. We didn’t know what it was. It woke us up. We 
thought it was the army, sometimes they were having maneuvers. And 
about that same time there was a pounding on my door, real loud 
knocking, and I jot out of bed, and open the door. It was my Chinese 
landlord. He wanted to collect my rent, and it was 35 bucks, so I 
turned to my wife, ‘cause she had all the money now, and uh I told her 
I needed 35 dollars and gave it to him. He took the money, looked at 
me, and said, “The Japanese are attacking Pearl Harbor,” and he 
turned around and walked away. And that was my introduction to 
December the 7". (12:04) I immediately stepped into this foyer, 
looked out the door from the...porch, towards Pearl Harbor, and I 
could see all these smoke and explosions. I looked to my left to the sea 
and I could see destroyers running around with the bone in their 
teeth, and I could see some geysers up along side of ‘em, which I- 
some were near misses. And I look overhead and t-three airplanes 
circling, with the red meatball. Mary Jo turned on the radio and 
there’s blaring, “This is not a drill. We’re under attack by Japanese 
forces. All personnel return to your duty stations. All personnel this is 


not a drill.” Over and over, and loud. So naturally, with all I could see, 
and what I could hear, Mary Jo gave me my uniform, and jumped in 
my whites. A friend of mine who was living-his wife, lived in another 
room across from us, that shared the bath with us, uh he come 
running out and he said, “Look what’s happening.” And so we said, 
“Hi. We’ll see you later.” And his wife - we kissed our wives goodbye, 
ran down the stairs, we got pictures of this, 


13:10 

CD: Jack I’m sorry, I have to stop you. There’s an airplane going over 
right now. 

(CREW HOLD FOR AIRPLANE) 

14:15 

CD: If you could go back to what you saw when you opened that door. 


JH: I mainly opened our door and went out on the porch, looked out 
towards Pearl Harbor, and I saw a lot of smoke and some explosions. 
Uh we’re nine-and-a-half miles from Pearl Harbor, but we’re on a hill 
and there were no obstructions or hotels obstructing us. I looked out 
to sea and I could see the destroyers out there...running up and down, 
and I call a bone in their teeth with white water, uh and some near 
misses apparently, spouts going up alongside. I looked up and saw 
three aircraft circuling - circling over our house, and they had the red 
meatball. And then with the radio blaring about all hands return - all 
military personnel, return to your duty stations immediately. We’re 
under attack by Japanese forces. This is not a drill. This is not a drill. 
And so forth, and so on. That’s...they were really loud. (15:15) I put 
on my uniform and...Mary Jo helped me, and then there’s um a friend 
of mine that lived across the hall, fellow by the name of Frenchy. His 
wife...and he came out and we saw what was going on. He jumped in 
his uniform, and we ran down the stairs. There was a little Japanese 
guy driving a pickup truck coming down the street and we stopped 
him, and commandeered him. Told him, “You take us down the 
Army/Navy YMCA,” because that’s where they used to have taxicabs 
that took people, servicemen to their different stations. And boy we 
were really code three all the way down there, and we made it very 
fast, and we arrived at the YMCA, the cab drivers were there with all 
the doors hanging open. “Come on, get in, it’s free. Where you going? 
Schofield? Hickam? ...Pearl Harbor?” Uh...wherever. Wheeler Field. 
And they piled 5, or 6, or 7 in the cab, and away we went down 
through Honolulu. (16:09) Now it went pretty fast because from the 
Oahu prison, uh all the way to Pearl Harbor was nothing but cane 
fields, and there was not a lot of traffic. I mean we were really 
barreling. And while going down, although our cab didn’t get strafed, 
uh other cabs were strafed by enemy aircraft. As a result the air-...one 
victim, we lost one casualty from the hospital, and he was killed from 


being strafed in the taxicab, although I didn’t know it at the time. 
When we arrived at the main gate when the doors flew open and we 
bailed out and ran through the main gate. Frenchy was stationed in 
the sub base, and he turned right. And I was stationed at the hospital, 
and I turned left. And it was about 40 or 50 people there...all milling 
around. And about that time this Japanese guy come down and...a 
plane come down, and I don’t remember hearing anything, but I can 
remember seeing four red dots on his wings, and he strafed right on 
through us. Strafed us, and pulled up, and we were all scattered 
around but not a person got hit. It was amazing, so... (17:13) A navy 
yard worker say, “Where are you going, doc?” And I says, “Going to 
the hospital.” And he says, “Jump in,” and he run me down to the 
Navy hospital, which is about a mile from the gate roughly. So I 
arrived just during the second wave, when the second wave was arri- 
attacking, about nine, ten, or so. My first experience was of course, 
heh, confusion. You operate in an automatic, and uh... I was - I turned 
into the hospital, drive into the hospital, there was a little Navy First 
Class Off- Pharmacist’s mate standing there with a little alarm clock 
around his neck hanging... 


17:50 

CD: Jack if I could just have you address me, your eye line is 
sometimes towards the lens. (INTERRUPTION) So you get into the 
hospital... 


18:05 

JH: So when I arrived at the hospital they-the fellows said Hammett 
go into the s’quarters over there. The nurses had moved out of their 
quarters for the new quarters that were being built. And the old 
quarters, we used to call it the nurse’s quarters, which they didn’t 
like, but that’s where we were putting the casualties. And when I first 
arrived in there, uh there was bodies all around, live, dead, we didn’t 
know...I didn’t know at the time, and so it’s- I could see people 
working on these bodies. And I remember grabbing hold of this one 
fellow, and he’s like, I didn’t know what else to do, and I feel his 
pulse, and I says, “How you doing, mac?” He didn’t answer. I says, 
“How you doing, mac?” I guess I was in a sort of shock. And finally a 
guy says, “Hammett damn it he’s dead, find something else to do.” 
And so that was my introduction to Pearl Harbor. (18:55) So...we 
just...I...my duty station was four hours triage, or first aid, we - it was 
actually triage, four hours identification of remains. Now that was the 
toughest part. You couldn’t work only four hours on the bodies 
because you’d just burn out. So four hours back and forth, and I did 
that for about 72 hours, with...I’m sure there was breaks, but I can’t 
recall breaks. I can’t recall eating, but I’m sure we did. I remember a 
peanut butter and jelly sandwich, and I remember coffee, and I 


remember that night going to the - to the harbor. A lot of us gathered 
down to the harbor with a break. And...seeing the battle fleet; the 
Oklahoma upside-down, the new- all the ships burning. Uh, Ford 
Island on fire, the dry dock, everything was on fire, burning. And we 
stood there and cried, a lot of people cried, I remember that, 
unabashedly. And then I remember somebody said, “Do you want to 
drink?” And they gave me some ethyl alcohol, and I remember 
drinking the ethyl alcohol, and it probably could have killed me but I 
never even felt it, I don’t think. (20:11) So then I went back, and... 
at...doing my thing, and that night, um one of the things first when a 
pers- when the guy would die, uh...well there were certain things we 
did first. On first aid we would try to treat them as best we could and 
determine whether he’s going to surgery, or whether he’s going to 
burn ward, where are we going to put him. And if they were in serious 
pain you’d give them a shot of morphine. We had morphine tartrate 
that rest like - little toothpaste tubes, were small, half tart morphine, 
and you’d just inject it in for the pain. And then you’d put a name on 
their forehead so they wouldn’t uh...get it twice or too quick. It was 
only supposed to do it every four hours. Well some of these students 
thought to (um)...where’d you get the stuff to put- well we used blood 
(writes on his forehead) because we didn’t have any... (21:00) The 
nurses, they said they used lipstick, whatever you could use to do 
that. If you had a tourniquet on them you were supposed to put a Ton 
their forehead so people wouldn’t bandage over it. Uh and if they 
were really bad, and we knew they were bad, and they weren’t going 
to make it, we just didn’t put the M on their forehead. Just moved 
them into...to the Lanai, where they’d be comfortable, and if there 
were...uncomfortable, I’m sure they got more, more tartrates. And uh 
when they died then uh we had to, first place we started putting ‘em 
in the basement of the nurse’s quarters. Now there was not to wide a 
staircase going down, so there was...no way you’d get them into a 
stretcher and take them down, so you’d carry ‘em down. These couple 
of guys would, one on each end, and some of the people these people 
they weren’t- didn’t have arms or legs, so you'd have a blanket and 
carry ‘em in a blanket down, and lay ‘em with their head up against 
the bulkhead wall, the bulkhead, their feet out here, and leave three 
feet and you’d start another row this way. And you’d go all around the 
nurse’s basement like that. That night we also, when we got those 
filled up, we started down the middle. Then we started stacking them 
across like this, the bodies. (22:20) Uh that night, I don’t remember 
the time, but all of a sudden the sky opened up on fire. Apparently our 
f- that’s when our fighter planes had come in off the carriers and were 
shot down. But it’s created so much activity, so much c-chaos that we 
all thought it was the Japanese again, so everybody took cover where 
they could. And I remember running down into the basement, get 
down in the basement, and hiding there for...while this was going on. 


And looking up through a little window that, you could look up 
through...like a window well, I could see all this firefighting. And then 
suddenly it stopped (claps), just like that, and there was dead silence. 
This is the part I remember. (23:05) And then I remembered where I 
was. And then I remembered the smell. And I knew where I was, and 
the stairway was way over there. And all I could see was a little light 
from where the stairway was up above. And I remember falling and 
stumbling across the bodies, and got up, and got out of there. And uh 
th-that’s where you panicked I beli-... because I remember somebody 
saying, “What’s the matter with you?” And I remember say-, “I’m 
okay.” And the guy said, “Well what’s that?” And I had a piece of 
intestine was hanging through my shoe lace. 23 years in the service 
blur some of the incidents of what I did, including D-Day activities, 
and stuff like that, but certain ones you remember. (23:50) And I’ve 
had students ask me, when they saw Saving Private Ryan, and they 
ask me, “Is that what it’s like?” And I said, “Yeah, probably, except for 
one thing.” And they say, “What’s that?” And I say, “The smell.” It’s 
something you never get out of your nose, never get out of your 
memory. It haunts you (over)... and I guess the s-smell memory is 
really s-something that people keep. That you hear women tell they’d 
smell their husband’s clothes, after they die, and remember, and 
things like that. (24:20) So anyway, after 72 hours they decided to let 
married men have four hours off to go home and see uh their wives. 
Well we’d heard that uh...the Japs had been landing north end isles, 
rumors were bounded, firefights going on, you never knew what was 
right. And so we went to...went...I got four hours off, a friend of mine 
gave me a ride out to my house because he lived out in that area too. 
When I got out there Mary Jo met me, obviously she was okay. I was a 
mess. I went into the shower, uh took my clothes off, went in the 
shower, laid down, and the next thing I remember was that she was 
waking me up, they were blowing the horn for me. Got a clean 
uniform and went back. I didn’t see her again for three days. And I 
was concerned that we’d heard over - that the Japs had landed and 
were raping and killing the women and everything. And of course 
she’d heard that too, and so the girls had gathered together, you 
know, those rumors were bound-, and t-the girls that were around 
there gathered together and decided well maybe we should cut off our 
hair. (25:30) Well Mary Jo had long, brunette hair, and she said, “I 
don’t think the Japs are going to be worried about the color...of my 
hair. No.” But they did off-...they um, they organized a butcher knife 
brigade. Each woman got a big butcher knife, and they would gather 
in the evening, and if they heard any noises they’d all get together 
and be armed in case something happened. It was interesting to note 
that there was a couple of ladies across the street. These ladies were 
ladies of the night. They worked downtown in Honolulu, in Honolulu 
houses. But they really showed their true metal by gathering together 


and helping out every place they could. As a matter of fact, a lot of 
‘em came in to Pearl Harbor at the hospital and worked there, 
carrying bed pans, and helping with the (breeding?) of the wounds, 
and everything like that. And that lasted for a while until we heard 
that the Navy wives heard about that, and they were no longer 
welcome there. (26:27) But they did the...participate in the health 
and care of-of the wounded. So after-after that the life went on I’m 
started...I was able to keep Mary Jo there. She didn’t want to go 
home, she wanted to stay there. But uh when the Japanese hit Midway 
in the...June 4th, 5th, and 6th, we thought that, you know, we didn’t 
know, or-what we won a battle, we just thought that they were coming 
in again. And so I wanted to get her out, and I was able to get her on 
the ship and get her back to the States. (27:02) And that was my 
duty, that, other than for two weeks after, the-after the raid and the 
72 hours, my duty was mainly uh more detailed th-identification of 
bodies. I got 13 Japanese bodies in that first day. And we didn’t care 
much about them (honest), so we piled them all in a pile outside of 
the... the morgue. The morgue was the lab because we had two 
benches in there for the, the morgue. We had bodies all over the 
place. And as a matter of fact, hate was running pretty high then, and 
it wasn’t a problem if you had to go relieve yourself you didn’t have to 
walk pretty far, and uh that’s the way life was then. Um, but uh, that 
night uh we - our hospital census was nine-hundred and sixty... 
admissions. We treated over 200 and turned them back, but we had 
nine-hundred and sixty admitted. (28:00) And um, i-it was quite a 
busy thing. I took the first bodies that I can recall, the second night, I 
think we put 38 bodies in a truck. 


28:15 
CD: Jack I’m sorry I have to stop you, there’s another plane taking off. 
END OF TAPE 


